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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 
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FOUR-FOOTED HEROES.* 

Were we on the look out for a Christmas present for a lad at 
school, we should seek no further, but, immediately determined by 
the sight of this volume, should make the purchase, with full con- 
fidence that the gift would be a welcome one. Anecdotes of ani- 
mals are always agreeable to young people, and we think it advis- 
able to encourage this taste; and to teach them to respect the 
rights of the meanest of living creatures (if one de meaner than 
another) by showing them that all have their feelings and affections, 
however differently expressed ; and that many, guided by a sure 
instinct, and in some instances,—we can scarcely doubt it—by 
reason, have been, not unfrequently, the instructors of man himself. 
The anecdotes in this volume, are numerous and well selected, and 
the work is written in familiar language ; while, at the same time, 
the subjects are scientifically arranged ; the generic, and sometimes 
the specific characters are given, and there is altogether just so 
much of science as will be agreeable to the student, without being 
unwelcome to the mere reader. 
mon notion of the superior gentleness of herbivorous quadru- 
peds, as an error arising from the exclusive observation of wild ani- 
mals, He not only opposes this notion, but reverses it ; yet we meet 
with anecdotes in the course of the volume, by which we find that 
the temper of tamed carnivorous animals is modified by diet, and that 
a ¢asual return to former habits in this respect, restores their origi- 
nal ferocity. The following is an instance :— 

‘A party of gentlemen from Bombay one day visiting the stupen- 
dous cavern temple of Elephanta, discovered a tiger’s whelp in one 
of the obscure recesses of the edifice. Desirous of kidnapping the 
cab, without encountering the fury of its dum, they took it up 
hastily and cautiously and retreated. Being left entirely at liberty, 
and extremely well fed, the tizer grew rapidly, appeared tame and 
fondling as a dog, and in every respect entirely domesticated. At 
length, when having attained a vast size, and notwithstanding its 
apparent gentleness, it began to inspire terror, by its tremendous 
powers of doing mischief, a piece of raw meat had fell in its way. 
It is to be observed that, up to that moment, it been studiously 
kept from raw animal food. The instant, however, it had dipped 
its tongue in blood, something liké madness seems to have seized 
upon the animal; a destructive principle, hitherto dormant, was 
awakened,— it darted fiercely, and with glaring eyes, upon its prey, 
tore it with fury to pieces, and growling and roaring in a most fear- 
ful manner, rushed off towards the jungles.’ 

‘ The adult ruminating animals,’ says our author,—‘ the males in 
particular, are found to be stubborn untractable creatures, which no 
good treatment can soften, or render truly captive. They never 
manifest attachment even to those who feed them, and are only 
held in subjection by intimidation. The case is very different with 
carnivorous animals. The reason is plain—the former have a very 
coarse limited intellect, while the latter are no less remarkable for 
the extent and delicacy of theirs ; and it has been found that a tole- 
rable developement of destructiveness, is rather favourable than 
hurtful to their good feelings, or benevolent affections.’ 

So far as ruminating animals are concerned, this does generally 
seem to be their character, and we can readily believe Captain 
Brown’s assertion, that the hind and the antelope are less easily 
tamed, and less susceptible of affection, than the hyena or the wolf. 
But among herbivorous quadrupeds, is found the elephant, the most 
iatellectual and the most gentle of all animals, and easily attached 
by kind treatment. For ourselves, we confess we had rather 
ust ourselves to the protection of this animal, than of a wolf, 
or the lions of Sadhusing. A considerable portion of the work is 
occupied by the ape tribe, of which the chief characteristics are 
imitation and mischief; the greater number are vicious in their 
mischief, some few only playful. In some parts of India, where 
they are objects of religious veneration, they are a perfect pest ; 


* Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes of Quadrupeds. 

rated by numerous Engravings on Steel. By Captain Thomas 
Brown, F.L.S,, M.W.S., M.K.S,, President of the Royal Physical 
Society, Author of Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes of 
Dogs and Horses, 12mo. pp- 990. Simpkin and Marshall. 





Captain Brown considers the com- | 








entering towns in large troops, making their way into the houses,— 
(unless tbe windows be safely latticed) and laying hands upon every 
thing eatable that they can find. In Amadabad, says our author, 
there are three hospitals for sick and lame monkeys ; where they are 
fed and relieved by medical attendants. It would be well were the 
sick only considered, and the rest left to shift for themselves: the 
great respect paid them in some places renders them very for- 
midable :— 


‘ Bindrabund, a town of Agra in India, is in high estimation with 
the pious Hindoos, who resort co it from the most remote parts of 
the empire, on account of its being the favourite residence of the 
god Krishna. The town is embosomed in groves of trees, which, 
according to the account of Major Thorn, are the residence of 
innumerable apes, whose propensity to mischief is increased by the 
religious respect paid to them in honour of Hunaman, a agg of 
the Hindoo mythology, wherein he is characterized under the form 
of an ape. In consequence of this degrading superstition, such 
numbers of these animals are supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of pilgrims, that no one dares to resist or ill treat them. 
Hence access to the town is often difficult; for should one of the 
apes take an antipathy against any unhappy traveller, he is sure to 
be assailed by the whole community, who follow him with all the 
missile weapons they can collect, such as pieces of bamboo, stones, 
and dirt, making, at the same time, a most hideous howling. Of the 
danger attending a rencounter with enemies of this description, a 
melancholy instance occurred in the year 1808. Two young 
cavalry officers, belonging to the Bengal army, having occasion to 


| pass this way, were attacked by a Lape of apes, at whom one of the 


gentlemen inadvertently fired. ‘The alarm instantly drew the whole 
body, with the fakeers, out of the place, with so much fury, that 
the officers, though mounted upon elephants, were compelled to 
seek their safety in flight; and, in endeavouring to pass the Jumna, 
they both perished.’ 


The following anecdote gives a remarkable instance of affection 
in a monkey ; but the species to which it belonged is unfortunately 
not recorded :— 


‘Forbes mentions, in his Oriental Memoirs, that while on a 
shooting party, one of his friends killed a female monkey, and 
carried her to his tent, which was soon surrounded by forty or fifty 
of the tribe, who made a great noise, and seemed disposed to attack 
the aggressor. When, however, he presented his fowling piece, 
they retreated, being fully sensible of its dreadful effects, which 
experience had taught them The head of the troop was not to 
be intimidated, and stood his ground chattering eager Hu- 
manity prompted the sportsman to desist from firing on him, and 
nothing short of firing, would frighten him. Finding threats of 
no avail, he at length approached the door of the tent, set up 
a lamentable moaning, and by the most expressive gesture, began 
to beg for the dead body. It was given him. He took it sorrow- 
fully in his arms, and bore it away to bis expecting companions. 
Those who witnessed this extraordinary and affecting scene, resolved 
never again to fire at one of the monkey race.’ 


It seems that the monkey tribe are partakers with ants, and the 
human race, of the glories of war :— 


‘Animals of the monkey kind, of which we have no specific 
account, abound in the plains and forests of the Ukraine. These 
animals form separate parties, or classes, and at certain times, meet 
in hostile bands, and e in pitched battles. The opposing 
armies have their chiefs, and officers of several subordinate ranks. 
The various combatants appear to obey orders, and proceed with 
the same regularity that men do on the like occasions. Cardinal 
Polignac, who was sent ambassador by Louis the XI Vth, in order to 
support the interests of the Prince of Condé, against Stanislaus, 
had often an opportunity of witnessing those creatures engage. He 
tells us that they gave the word of command for the onset, by a 
sort of shriek, when they advanced in regular companies, each 
headed by its porouter: chief; and, on meeting, these chiefs engaged 
in combat with the utmost fury.’ 

Some of the monkey trie have been supposed to observe reli- 
gious ceremonies, although religion bas generally been considered 
peculiar to man :—the reality, no doubt, is so; for the ceremonies 
—perhaps those of the monkeys have as much meaning as many 
practised by man; and, at least, have the advantage, which the 
latter sometimes want; of not being devised by fraud :— 

‘ The idea which®has prevailed that the ruffed lemur has some ob- 
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his adoration, has indeed Jittle foundation or pr bility, though the 
circumstance that has given rise to it, is rather of a singular “— 
Several observers have remarked that these animals place them- 
selves opposite to the sun, and seem to adinire or rejoice at the 
sight of it. They are said to sit down, and stretch out their hands, 
while they direct their eyes to this luminary ; and also to turn | 


scurenotion of the existence of a Supreme ra he pays 


several other times in the course of the day, and for whole hours at | 
atime. Sonnini assures us that he has observed these practiées in | 
a ruffed lemur, at Cayenne, which had been brought thither in a 
vesel from Moluccas. It is probable that this custom may proceed 
from the circumstance that this animal is of a very chilly constitu- 


themselves towards the sun, at its rising and setting, as well as at | trary stipend. 


es . ~ 27 ee ie 

tenor of ancient statutes, made to protect them from the conse. 
ences of the appropriation of parishes by spiritual corporations 
After these appropriations had been effected, the religious houses 
were wont to depute one of their own body to perform divine ser. 
vice in those parishes of which the society had become possessed of 
the tithes. This officiating minister was in reality no more than the 
curate or vicar of the appropriators, receiving from them an arbi- 
Unier this system the poor suffered so much that 
the legislature was obliged to interpose, and accordingly, the 15th 
Richard I, c. 6, provides, that in all appropriations of churches, the 
diocesan shall order a competent sum to be distributed among the 
poor parishioners annually; and the vicar shall be sufficiently en. 
dowed. “ It seems,” says Blackstone, “ the parishes were fre. 





tion, and therefore wishes to warm himself with the genial rays of 
the sun. Buffon kept a ruffed lemur for several years, in Burgundy, 
that always sat very close to the fire, and stretched out his arms 
towards it, like a human being, to warm itself.’ 

It is most probable that this animal, while enjoying the general 
warmth of the sun, had a grateful sense of the enjoyment, which 
led him to lock towards it, with something of that feeling of attach- 
ment, which many animals entertain towards those who tend and 
feed them. Buffon’s lemur, it seems, transferred his devotions to 
the fire; although from its vicinity, something would naturally be 
lost of that appearance of aspiration in its upward gaze, and yearn- 
ing movements, which led to the idea of religious worship. 

_ Captain Brown relates many amusing anecdotes of monkeys, and 


panse. He mentions a female of the latter species, that was on 
board of a vessel, where it was in the habit of assisting the sailors 
in unfurling the sails, &c. and would heat the oven for the baker, 
aud inform him with the utmost correctness when it was time for 


dered by the sailors as one of themselves. She fell a victim to 
brutal and undeserved chastisement from the first mate. She 
endured it with the greatest patience, but, from that moment, 
would never take food; and died on the filth day from grief and 
hunger.. An orang outang also is mentioued, that, being on board 


gives an interesting account, of the orang outang, ‘and the ‘chim- 


him to put in his bread. In fact, says our author, she wis consi- | 


quently sufferers, not only by the want of divine service, but also 
by withholding those alms for which, among other purposes, the 
| payment of tithes was originally imposed ; and therefore, in this act 
| a pension is directed to be distributed among the poor parochians 
| as well as a sufficient stipend to the vicar.’ ” ae 
‘The statements of church property before the Reformation 
| would appear exaggerated, had we not illustrative proof in the pre. 
_ sent state of Ireland and other countries. The mere remnant of the 
| estates of the church, now held by the Irish Protestant Establish. 
| ment, is calculated at two-elevenths of the entire suil of the kingdom, 
In Tuscany, before the French revolution had partially regenerated 
| the dukedom, the priesthood was found, from enquiries instituted 
by the Grand Duke, to enjoy seventeen parts in twenty of the lant. 
In Spain and Portugal, and in France, the monopoly of the church 
was nearly as great. ...-.. "22 ees of FROG 

‘ It seems almost a work of supererogation to set about proving 
that the property of the Established Church is public property, the 
bare terms of the proposition apparently involving the demonstra- 
tion. What can be understood by an established church but a 
church endowed by the state, and if so endowed, subordinate to the 
state, and for the benefit thereof. This principle has been recognized 
in every country in Europe. Wherever church property has been 
| interfered with (and we know none where it has not been interfered 
with) it never appears to have been surmised that the state had not 
only the power, but a right to give a new disposition to ecclesias- 
tical endowments, either by appropriating them to the maintenance 
of a different religion, or to the necessities of the community. In 
England this power has been distinctly admitted, as appears fromthe 
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the Alceste, became much attached to the boatswain, who was 
extremely kind to him. 
ahimal, who learned to eat with a spoon, and might often be seen at 


those who obseryed him, and with a grotesque and sober air that 
seemed a burlesque on human nature.’ 
{To be continued. ]} 
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° No. IL 
i CHURCH PROPERTY. 
‘ A-vare dignitary of the Church, the Rev. Dr Cove, in his Essay 
on the Revenues of the Church of England,” inclines to the idea 
that the consecration of a tenth part to the clergy was the conse- 
quence of “ some uxrecorded tevelation made to Adam ;” which he 


of the origin of tithes. To what parish church Adam paid his 
tithe this zealous partizan of the establishment has left unascer- 
tained ; if Adam puid tithe, he must have paid it to himself, or a 
very near relation,—a practice which, if tolerated to his descend- 
ants, would render them less averse to the impost, though it might 
be: far from advantageous to the church establishment. ... 2... 

‘ It is so inconsistent with reason, that it may almost be affirmed 
to be an unquestionable fact, that there never was a religion, either 
Jew or Gentile, that could legally claim for its maintenance a tenth 
part of the yearly produce of land and labour, For a clergy to be 
entitled to a tenth, they ought to form one-tenth of the population ; 
but there never was a mode of worship which required one-tenth of 
the people to be teachers and ministers. The tribe of Levi had a 
Gua, aecihes they formed a tenth of the population, and had no 
ather inheritance ; but Aaron and his sons had only a tenth of that 
tenth; so that the clergy received no more than the hundredth part, 
the remainder being for other uses, for the rest of the Levites, for 
the poor, the stranger, the widow, the orphan, and the Temple. 

_* Christianity contains less authority for tithe than Judaism. 
Jesus Christ ordained no such burden; and in no part of his history 
is any.compulsory provision for the maintenance of the clergy men- 
tioned, Both our Saviour and his Apostles uncéasingly taught 


goods, llear their exhortations: “ Carry neither scrip nor shoes; 
into whatever house ye enter, say, Peace.” “ Take no care of what 
ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, nor for your bodies, what ye 
shall et on.” “ Beware of covetousness: seek not what ye shall 
eat, ‘but seek the kingdom of God.” “ Give alms; provide your- 
s:lves with bags that wax not old, a treasure in heaven that faileth 
riot,” Again, “ Distribute unto the poor; and seek treasures in 
heaven.” . And again, “ Take care that your hearts be not charged 
with surfeiting and drunkenness, and the cares of this life”’ . .. . 

_* The right of the poor to share in the tithe is established by the 





says, is not only ‘‘a most rational, but the most probable solution ” | 


poverty and humility to their followers, and contempt of worldly | 


measures adopted at the Reformation; at that period a commission 


He frequently shared his meals with the | was appointed to investigate the abuses of the chureh ; a return 


was made of the value of all monasteries and religious houses, of 


2 ogly i wick gs y | ial livings, episvop: al dignitaries, an 
his friend’s cabin-door, ‘ enjoying his coffee, quite unembarrassed by parochial livings, episvopal ahd cathedral dignitaries, and every other 


| species of ecclesiastical revenue, and the whole entered in a book, 
called ‘ Liber Regalis,’ or the King’s Book. This important docu- 
ment has been recently reprinted by the Connnissioners of Public 
| Records; itis the only authentic survey of the revenues of the 
church ; and the result was, as before described, an entire new dis- 
| position of ecclesiastical property. No claim appears to have been 
| set up that the property was sacred, and in every succeeding ‘period 
it has been treated in a similar manner. It has been always consi- 
dered public property, and the government for the time being, whe- 
ther a monarchy under Tudor or a commonwealth under Cromwell, 
has always exercised the right of applying it to secular uses, or to 
| the maintenance of whatever form of faith might be in vogue, whe- 
ther Catholic, Protestant, or Presbyterian. 
| * Down to our own time the same principle has been constantly 
| acted upon by Parliament. In the numerous Acts of‘ Parliament, 
at the close of the last reign, for regulating the sale and exchange 
| of parsonage-houses and glebe-lands, of mortgages in cases of build- 
| ings and repairs, church property is invariably treated as public 
| property, the ownership of which is vested in the state. Were it 
not so, the legislature could have no more right to interfere im the 
| disposal of the property of the church than the property of other 
persons. It could have no right to pass the Act for prohibiting the 
sale of spiritual preferment, by making it penal to present to any 
benefice for money, gift, or reward. It could have no right to pass 
the Act by which an incumbent is compelled to pay to his curate the 
whole, or a proportionate part of the income of his benefice. It could 
have no right to pass the Chureh-building Acts, authorizing the 
division of parishes, glebes, and tithes ; nor the various statutes for the 
regulating the discipline of the clergy, by compelling them to reside 
on their benefices, or refrain frou exercising any trade, or taking to 
farm more than eighty acres of land. It is never attempted, by 
such legislative interference, to controul the conduct and posses- 
sions of laymen. The possessor of an estate can sell it to another 
in his life-time, or, after his death, bequeath it to posterity ; but the 
clergy have no such power over their possessions. ‘They have at 
| most only a life-interest ; and even of that they may be disinherited 
| at the pleasure of their diocesan. The tenure of their property is 
similar to that by which Lord Aberdeen holds the office of Secre- 
tary of State, or Mr Croker the Secretaryship of the Admiralty.’ 


PLAYING THE DEVIL. 





TO THE TATLER. 

Srr,—The appearance, or rumoured appearance, of Dominique 
and the Devil, at no fewer than four metropolitan theatres simulta- 
neously, would seem to presage for his Infernal Majesty a dramatic 
| popularity equal to that of a literary kind enjoyed by him last 
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season. The Devil and his freaks were then all the rage. We had 
the Devil’s Walk, the Devil’s Visit, the Devil’s Journey, the 
Devi?’s Courtship, the Devil’s Wedding, and the Devil knows 
what, It would scarce excite surprise, in these days of revolution 
and cholera, to hear of the Devil’s dethronement, or death, or 
some equally marvellous occurrence in the metropolis of the Nether- 
lends. "There is indeed one great profit likely to accrue to the 
public, as well as to Mr Davidge and others, from these frequent 

chibitions of Lucifer, if there is truth in a proverb: ‘ Familiarity 
breeds contempt.’ So may it prove. 

’ Your daily reader and admirer, 

















G. 8. 
THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Dagay-Lane.—Virginius—Hyder Ali. | 
Covant-Ganpen.—Henry the Eighth—A Genius Wanted. | 
ADELPHI. 


Tuere is a sweet vein of domestic interest in the piece called Vic- | 


 torine, or I'll Sleep On It, which strongly takes hold of the imagi- | 


nation; and which, aided as it is by acting in no ordinary degree | 
good, will render it permanently attractive. We begin to take an 
inferest:from the very first’scene, which represents a garret in one 
of the streets in Paris, where are sitting Victorine, an embroidress 
(Mrs Yares) and her friend Elise, a sempstress (Mrs Frtzwit- 
am), chattering about matters of every day concern, of no import 
but to themselves. Victorine has an honest and sincere lover in 
Mithael (Mr Hemmines), a journeyman carpenter, but her fancy 
has been.a little dazzled by an offer from one Edmond, who keeps 
his gig, in which one day he had prevailed on her to take a seat by 
his side, and he had since written her a letter, which she at first 
doubted whether she ought to open, but curiosity and a sense of 
innocence prevailed, and she found it all very tender, and indicative | 





happy, intrude themselves, and discompose her. Her old associates 
however still visit her, Alerandre, now called M. de St Alexandre, 
with an improved wardrobe, exercising the suitable calling of a 
horse-dealer, and Elise, now a dealer in contraband goods, calling 
herself for convenience, Madame La Baronne Elise. Michael too 
is there; foreman to an upholsterer; he waits upon her to 
receive orders; a recognition takes place, and both parties are 
much agitated. This event leads to her being discarded by her 
protector, the Duke. From this point, the pinnacle of her 
greatness, what follows is descent; we do not see the steps 
downwards, but after a lapse of twenty years, we find Victorine 
the keeper of a lodging-house of doubtfiil character; Elise, an 
itinerant vender of oranges, offering herself to her old friend as 
a servant, and accepted; Alewandre, a juggler and escaped convict, 
with a new associate, Chanteloupe, an old soldier and fellow- 
sufferer at the gallies (Mr O. Smirn). These last obtain admittance 
to the house of Victorine, make her and Elise some presents, and 
subsequently commit a robbery on a lodger. This leads to the 
conclusion, A party of national guards enter, to apprehend Alex- 
andre and Chanteloupe for a robbery (discovered through Elise 
having pledged the present made to her). Michael is the captain of 
these guards, and in the poor lodging-house-keeper once more 
recognises his beloved Victorine. She in despair rushes from the 
scene, intending to throw herself into the river, but she is saved by 
the timely interference of Michael. Here the dream terminates, 
and we are again cunducted to the garret of Victorine. It is now 
the morning following the night on which the piece commenced. 
She wakes, she ponders on the visions of the night, great is her 
disquietude, but it gradually disperses, and soon she is in ecstacy. 
Michael enters to know her final answer, and joyfully she receives 
atid accepts him. Alexandre and Elise also enter, dressed us at 
first, and seeing that Victurine no longer wavers, refrain from further 


of future elevation in the world. She likes the prospect; and-her | “lissuasion. We seem to contemplate the dawn of a happy day. 
friend Elise, and a, male visitor, Alewandre (Mr Yates), a shat. | We have said nothing of an interpolation of the translator (for, like 


tered rake-and gambler, who appears to be a sort of cher ami of Elise, 
hearmg.the contents of the letter, are at once partizans of the 
gentleman, and endeavour to make Victorine of their opinion, At 
this juncture the good Michael enters; tells her some little good 
fortune’he has just met with, and proposes that they shall be mar- 
ried. to-morrow. 
feeling towatds him break out in spite of her; nevertheless they 
part ungraciously, she having intimated to him that she had another 
offer, and he giving her to understand, on hearing this, that if she 
would not marry him to-morrow, it would afterwards be too late. | 
When he is gone, her friends make comparisons between her two) 
lovers, unfavourable, of course, to poor Michael, whose abrupt pro- 
posal of marriage is contrasted with the silence of Edmond on that 


most of our modern good dramas, the piece is from the French) in 


_which Reeve and Bucxstone are introduced very amusingly, be- 


cause, in truth, it is an excrescence, and not necessary to the story, 
which is very complete without it. All the actors do full justice to 
_ their parts (we omitted Mr HemmineGs’ name by accident yester- 


Victorine is cold'to him, but gleams of her real | day) and identify themselves with the changes they are made to 


undergo with great fidelity to nature. 
a lasting favourite. 


Victorine is likely to prove 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Letters of the Chevalier de Boufflers, respecting which a correspondent 


enquires, were in a collection of his works in two volumes, 12mo. 
Paris, 1805. 





subject,—a silence which Elise attributes to his superior delicacy. | The ‘ Village Patriarch* has not come to hand 


knows that nothing of the sort is intended. Victorine, with a mind 
divided, and temporarily blind to ‘ love’s exalting,’ retires to rest, 
‘to sleep on it.’ This is the conclusion of the first act. 

There is no room in this act for what is called powerful acting ; 
there is nothing exciting; everybody talks in the ordinary way. 
Victorine and Elise, like young women with hearts for true lovers, but 
at the same time, without any unfeminine indifference to the charms 
of either a pretty fellow or a smart bonnet. Alewandre is the veri- 
table roué, whose tendencies are all of the selfish kind, and who 
assents to what is said, or advises, as if the words came from his 
mouth without the consciousness of his mind. Michael speaks and 
looks like the honest fellow he is, sensible of the slights put upon 
him, but sustained by his innate worth. Such are the impressions 
conveyed by the representatives of these four characters. With 
the exception of the conclusion of the third act, the rest of the 
piece is the dream of Victorine, realized to the audience by a repre- 
sentation of the incidents. Five years are supposed to have elapsed, 
‘and we behold Victorine, now styled Madame St Victor, the mistress 
of aDuke, surrounded by splendour, but with a heart that cannot 
enjoy it; recollections of past times, when she was innocent and 





. . . | P . ‘ 
‘In this view of the matter Alexandre concurs, though he evidently | G.’s verses on a picture by Correggio are too unequal in their composition 


| 


to do him that credit as a whole, to which some of them would otherwise 
not be unlikely to contribute. 

A Non-Proresstonat, whose letter reached us too late for other notice, 
would be glad if any of our readers could furnish him with an account of 
a new musical instrument called the Seraphon. 

| Aw Amateur expresses » wish, that our valuable correspondent *,*, who 
criticised. Mr Serle of the Coburg, would go and see Mr Elton of the 
Surrey. 

The apologue of D. H. appears to ns to be founded on an erroneous con- 
ception of what the Catholics understand by addressing themselves to the 
pictures of Saints. 

| The same answer to L. and E, W., as to E. H.F. 


| We were highly gratified by the letter from our estimable old friend G.D., 
and shall make such use of his books as will please him best,—namely, 
turn them to the advantage of our pages. 

F.C. S. tells us, that ‘ Covent Garden is almost always accurate in costume, 
Drury Lane seldom or never so ;’ and he asks, ‘ Why is not this 4 the 
public by the Tatler?” The reason is, that we had not observed it. Our 
correspondent will see, that the other omission he complains of has been 
rectified. With regard to the furnishing a regular announcement of new 
pieces, will he assist us in supplying it? We profess to be much before 
the scenes, but not at all behind them ; and it does not suit our notions of 
critical independence to act otherwise. 


.M ve correspondents to- morrow. ) 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Tartrini, a very celebrated Italian composer 
and performer on the violin, was born at Pirano in 
Istria, in 1692; where, having in his early youth 
manifested an attachment to an unworthy object, his 
father shut him up: it was during this confinement 
that, amusing himself with musical instruments, he 
accidentally discovered the seeds of his musical 
talents. He was engaged in 1722, as a performer in 
the church of St Anthony at Padua, in which capa- 
city he officiated as long as he lived; and wrote 
several treatises. on music, A singular anecdote is 
related of him, which serves to shew to whata degree 
his imagination was animated by a genius for com- 
position. He dreamed, one night in 1713, that he 
had made a compact with the devil, who promised to 
be at his service on all occasions ; aud in the course 
of their acquaintance, presented his new friend with 
his violin, to try what kind of a musician he was 
To his great astonishment he heard the Devil play a 
solo so exquisitely beautifnl, that be waked in a 
transport, and seizing his fiddle, endeavoured in vain 
to express what he thought he had jast heard : how- 
ever he then composed a piece, which is perbaps the 
best of all his works, and called it ‘ The Devil's So- 
nata.’ 


— The dispute of Zeuxis with Parrhasius, for 
the prize in painting, is thus related by Pliny, Zeexis 
had painted some grapes so naturally, that the birds 
used to come and peck at them; and Parrhasius had 
represented a curtain so artfully, that Zeuxis ordered 
it to be drawn aside that he might see the painting 
behind it. Discovering his mistake, he confessed 
himself vanquished ; since he had only imposed upon 
birds, whereas Parrhasius had misled even those who 
were judges of the art. Atiother time he painted a 
boy loaded with grapes, when the birds flew again at 
his picture ; this vexed him, for he frankly confessed, 
that had the boy been as periectly represented as the 
grapes, the birds would have been afraid of him. He 





died of a fit of laughter, at the sight of av old woman | 


which he had drawn. 








: DRURY LANE. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE SCENERY AND INCI- 
DENTS OF THE GRAND SPECTACLE. 
ActI. Scene l. Interior of the Sultan’s Palace. 

Fight between the Indians and Pariars, Rescue of 

Mora'—Scene 2. Habitation of Sadhusing in the 

Forest of Mysore.—Scene 3. An apartment in the 

Palace,x—Scene 4. Banyan Tree in the Forest of 

Mysore, under which Sadhusing is discovered Sleep- 

ing ona Lion. Sadhusing rescues his Children from 

the grasp of Two Boa Constrictors. Sadhusing de 

fended by Two Livns, against a Body of Indians. 
Acts If and IIIf. Scene l. The Tent of Hyder 

Ali.—Scene 2. The Valley of the Pelican, with the 





arrival of Hyder Ali Khan on Ais State Elephant, | 


for the Diversion of a Tiger Hunt. The Rising of 
the Pariars,—Attack upon tlyder Ali,—and Defeat 
of Sadhusing-—Scene 3. Pal.ce of the Sultan from 
the Gardens.—Scene 4. The Arena at Mysore, in 
which is exhibited a Terrific Combat with Sadhu.ing 
and a Lion.—Scene 5. The Curtain Apartment in 
the Palace.—Scene 6. The Entrance to Mysore, 
with a splendid Triumphal Procession! in which 
will be introduced the Troops of Hyder Ali Khan, 
with the Standards and Banners of Bangalore, My- 
conda, Chittledroog, Bednore, Chinapatam, Coorg, 
Henioore, Maggeri,' Mailcotta, Ramajeri, Severn- 
droog, and Seringapatam. Ambassadors, Officers 
of State, and of the Household. Dancing Girls, 
Singing Girls, Ladies of the Court and of the Harem, 
Eannchs, Slaves, and Palanquin Bearers. Hyder 
Ali and Delhi on an Elephant! Three Military 
Bands! Slaves bearing Presents from Conquered 
States. Mr Fuddle and Fatima on an Elephant ! 
Bodies of Jahrejahs, Mahratta Troops, the Pariar 
Tribe, and Household Guard. Sadhusing borne by 
Twenty Soldiers, with the Conquered Lion at his 
Feet!!! 
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Published this Day, handsomely bound in rose coloured 
Morocco, price One Guinea, 
HEATH’S rer seage ANNUAL 
FOR 1832, 

Containing Twenty-six beautifully finished Plates, exe- 
cuted by the First Engravers, under the exclusive Direc- 
tion of Mr CHARLES HEATH; from Drawings by 
CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. With Letter-press De- 

scriptions, embodied in the Narrative of a Tour th 
the most interesting portions of the North of Italy, the 
Tyrol ove es Countries bordering the Rhine. By LEITCH 
KI > 
Five copies are printed on royal 8vo. — 
pet ap ns y Earl ee te mages tte ne 
> a secure 
‘esas “cupbee hi Wamited Gataber of Prects of the plates 
taken, prices as follows :—India, before Letters, 4/. 4s. ; 
ludia, with Letters, 32.3s.; Plain Proofs, 22.25. 
Printed for LONGMAN, RERS, ORME, BROWN, and 

















? . > PPE 
THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 
DRURY LANE. | . ROYAL OLYMPIC, 
Sueripan’s Comic Opera of AComic Burletta, called 
The Duenna. Mis-Apprehension, 
Donna Clara ‘ > Mrs Wood | Miss Clementina Bramble . Miss Stuart 
Donna Louisa + Miss Field Fanny . ! Miss Pincott 
The Duenna - Mrs C. Jones | Ellen . ¢ Miss Langley 
He a a hts os Po a Miss Bramble’s Maid ge Beresford 
on Ferdinan < r Wo Frank Hart! Ain Rav 
DonCarlos. - «+ Mr Templeton +e % 7 . : Mr W.Viniw 
Don Antonio ° Mr T. Cooke | Thomas . Mr Cooper ng 
—_ Mendoza - ~ aw Mr Williams . MrGough + 
Father en mon) Mr Bedford | After which, a New Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
Father Francis ‘ - Mr Fenton The Love=Spell! 
Lay Brother ‘ . Mr J. Russell Thérésine : oe Madame Vestris 
Lorenzo ; . « Mr Eaton | Blanchette - Miss Forde 
Lewis . 7 . Mr Newton | Madelin - Miss Crawford 
Sancho . « Mr Honner Nina - Miss Norman 
Previous to the Opera, Onslow’s Overture to Annette - Miss Langley 
* L’Aleade de la Vega.’ —— . = Beresford 
After which, a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled BMarceline - Miss Nicholson 
, yder ‘Ali Louise « Miss Josephine 
° Frangoi . é.  « Mee 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Fancit Serjeant Victor : . Mr Hare 
Delhi. ‘ - «+ Miss Kenneth Corporal Laguerre _ Mr Leffler 
Sy ae Kh ° ° paged ‘ a Pharmacopolo - Mr Horn 
yder Ali Khan - . Mri. Wallac Totare B é . at 
Sadhusing ° - Monsieur Martin Frizot rc Mr ae 
Phineah — Mr C. Jones : : ¥ Collies 
Azouff Pritt 9990) oo Mei i | To conclude with a New Burletta, called 
Mr Faddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley | . Gervase Skinner, 
is... . i io Sophia Meanwell . - Miss Crawford 
Zarés : . Mr Younge Laura Marston - «+ Miss Pincott 
Veshna "4 >. Mr F. Cooke Mrs Higgins , - Miss Stuart 
— ° ae r Blanchard Charles Meanwell - Mr J. Vining 
Sera . . . Master Fenton | See see Hopeful Mr Raymond 
Colla . ‘ » Miss Chikini eee - + MrW. Vining 
Mr Higgins : - Mr J. Cooper 
To-morrow, The Brigand ; Popping the Ques- | ~ sa nage : ia 
; . - ; i rot Z 
tion; and Hyder Ali. Groff tat ae 
—— Freeman (Ist appearance) Mr T, Raymond 
Cé IVENT GARD EN. Gervase Skinner . Mr Liston 








Srour’s Opera of 


Azor and Zemira. 


Fatima i Miss Cawse 


Lesbia : - «= Miss H. Cawse 
Zemira ° . - Miss Inverarity 
Rosadelle . itn Miss P. Horton 
Azor - ° - . Mr Wilson 
Scander. . - Mr Morley 
a.....8 . - « MrG. Penson 
Nigromant ° - « Mr Evans 
Previous to A Genius Wanted, an Overture by J. 


Hummel. 
After which, the Farce of 

Simpson and Co. 
Mrs Bromley ° - Miss E. Tree 
Mrs Simpson . : Mrs Gibbs 
Mrs Fitzallan . . Miss Lee 
Madame La Trappe - Mrs Tayleure 
Mr Simpson (Ist appear.) . Mr’S. Bennett 
Mr Bromley. - . MrJ. Mason 


Foster i ‘ - MrIrwin 
To conclude with a New Farce, called 
A Genius Wanted. 
Ella . " - Miss Poole 
Rose . ‘ ’ Miss Stohwasser 
Mr Jonathan Jilliwhistle Mr F. Matthews 
Alfred ‘ ‘ - Mr Duruset 
| Abel Hardy - « Mr Meadows 
Peter Strongback . - Mr Evans 
Andrew ‘ Mr Turnour 


To-morrow, Henry the Eighth; and A Gen 
Wanted. 








SURREY. 


A New Romantic Drama, entitled 


The Black Eagle! 
Olivia 


« . Miss Scott 
Zanella Z - Miss Vincent 
Count d’ Orsini - MrD. Pitt 

















ed by R. Seton 
pate etiam ; ott bo Onwuve, ¢ Ocmertnc 
Birehin lane ; CLarke, 21 Finch lane, 


Billy Taylor. 


at the Tatler Office, 2 


To conclude with the Burlesque Farce, entitled 








ADELPHI. 


A New Burletta, called 





ae Victorine. 

Victorine : . Mrs Yates 
Elise é - «+ Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Sophie . - Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre i . Mr Yates 
Cisar Chanteloupe - Mr O. Smith 

N Mr Bonassus - Mr J. Reeve 

* | Blaise 


- Mr Buckstone 

- Mr Hemmings 

- Mr V. Webster 
" a which, 

er Ali. 
The Tiger Cat v . ane witha 
The Lion, with Songs cJ Reeve 
The Tiger, with Words r Wiikinsou 
The Ghost of the deceased 
Kanyaroo, with a Tale 


Michael 
Bernard 





Mr Buckstone 


Hyder Ali Mr S. Smith 

Sadhusing ° - « Mr Yates 

His Wife and Daughter . Misses. Barnett a 
Beaumont 


To conclude with a Burletta Spectacle, called 


The Sea Serpent. 


Zora 


Miss Daly 
Una ‘ . Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Haus Kietezbar - «+ Mr Downe 
Petroffe Mr Buckstone 
gi Oreovan Mr Yates 


| Ennerick . 


Mr Hemmings 
Norvorjode 


Mr O. Smith 








QUEEN'S. 


A Melo-Dramatic Legend, entitled 


The Idiot Witness- 
Dame Tugskull (1st appear.) Mrs Russell 


Janette » . Miss Oman 





Gttavio x : . Me Edwin Sieur Arnaud r - Mr Dillon 
Babblo Maccaroni Mr Vale aie Arnaud - Mr G. Lejeune 
After which, a New Operetta, called ee eae Renee 
: 4 Walter Arlington Mrs Cooper 
The “Geney tins of After which, the Musical Comedietta, entitled 
Beatrice é é . Madame Simon Love and Mystery. 
Ada. . «» Mise Somerville Celeste de Montmorency . Miss Coveney 
Henry the Third. Miss Vincent Don Carlos . - Mr Nortoa 
To which ‘Th, ss a New Romance, entitled pgs oso Farcicsl hy Green . 
e vil E e. © conciude with a Farcical Extravaganza, 
Marion . ; Miss Nicol My Wedding Supper: 
Muchardus 4 oi s Mr D. Pit 








Conure.—The Poor Gentleman—Hunel- 
back—and The Miller of Mansfeld. 
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